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in the same year to protect the privacy of debate (p. 133),
a privilege which Parliament enjoyed in common with other
high courts of law.

But all these privileges were of comparatively little value
if the one thing needful, freedom of speech, were denied.
This all-important privilege, it must be allowed, was not
completely established   until  the  Long Parliament.    The
rare cases, such as that of WentwoHh and Parry (above,
p. xciii), in which the House itself placed restraints upon its
members, need not receive more than passing notice.   What
requires consideration  is the  extent to which- the crown
interfered to check liberty ot debate.    The cases of Ilaxey
in 1397 and of Strode in 1^13 are well known.    In both
cases the privilege was successfully vindicated, but Strode's
Act (4 Hen. YIII. 8), though it barred actions against mem-"
bers of Parliament by other courts or private individuals on
account of things said or done in Parliament, was evidently
not regarded as capable of application against the crown.
The control exercised by Elizabeth over the introduction of
bills, especially such as concerned religion, has already been
noticed (above,  p, Ixvi),  and interference with legislation
cannot  in   practice  be   distinguished from   limitations on
freedom of speech.    Apart from ecclesiastical aftairs, there
were  certain   other   subjects  which   the  queen  was very
unwilling to submit to public discussion.    Such were the
questions of her marriage and the succession to the crown.
But  these  were  matters   of   such  grave  public  interest,
especially in the earlier part of her reign, that discussion
of them was inevitable.    Elizabeth's first Parliament pre-
sented a petition, begging her to marry, to which she gave
a gracious answer, couched in the enigmatical style in which,
when she chose, she could show herself so remarkable a pro-
ficient.   The House expressed its satisfaction, but when, four
years later, it met again and  nothing had been done to
appease its anxiety,  it  could  not  help  recurring  to  the
subject.     The  petition  of  1563,   at  once   respectful  and
pressing, is printed below (p.  107).     The queen's answer